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Hansen  bids  PUC  “farewell” 


PUC  Chancellor  Richard  Combs  and  President  Hansen  meet  for  the  last 
time  officially. 


SGA  President  Brian  Bowman  congratulates  President  Hansen. 


News  briefs 

Adam  Benjamin  will  speak  on  the  Economic  Neutralization  of  North¬ 
west  Indiana  and  the  Calumet  Forum.  The  lecture  is  scheduled  for  April 
1 4  at  6  p.m.  in  Room  G-103.  The  event  is  sponsored  by  the  Society  for  the 
Advancement  of  Management.  It  is  also  co-sponsoring  with  the  Student 
Placement  Office  a  Resume  Writing  Seminar  on  April  1 4  and  1 5  from  7  30 
-9:00  p.m. 

The  Purdue  University  Calumet  Student  Chapter  of  the  Audio  Engi¬ 
neering  Society  is  presenting  a  lecture  on  “The  Development  of  the  Car 
Speaker.”  The  guest  speaker  will  be  Erich  Bergstrom,  senior  develop¬ 
ment  engineer  at  International  Jensen,  Inc.  and  a  1980  graduate  of  the 
school  of  EET  at  PUC.  The  lecture  will  be  April  8  at  7:30  p.rri.  in  Room  K- 
129. 

Purdue  University  Calumet  students  with  winning  entries  in  the  Pur¬ 
due  Literary  Awards  Contest  include:  Gentry  Smith  and  David  Burbank 
(tie)-first  place,  one-act  drama;  Donna  Huddleston-first  place,  journa¬ 
lism  and  first  place,  graduate  short  story;  Karen  Roberts-first  place, 
poetry;  and  Amy  Garza-first  place,  novel  in  progress. 

On  Thursday,  April  8,  Sarah  Bodee,  president  of  the  Village  of  Oak 
Park,  will  speak  on  the  topic,  “Some  Good  News  and  Some  Bad  News  - 
The  Potential  for  Women  in  Management."  The  presentation  begins  at 
7:30  p.m.  in  Alumni  Hall. 


by  Dori  Cuellar 

Purdue  President  Arthur  Han¬ 
sen  was  on  campus  Thursday, 
April  1,  for  what  will  probably  be 
his  last  official  visit. 

Hansen  was  here  to  say  ‘fare¬ 
well’  and  to  be  honored  by  the  Pur¬ 
due  University  Calumet  adminis¬ 
tration.  He  will  occupy  a  new  post 
as  Chancellor  of  the  Texas  A  &  M 
University  system  beginning  July 
1. 

Hansen  stated  it  was  a  decision 
that  was  made  “rationally  rather 
than  emotionally.”  When  asked 
how  long  ago  he  had  been  ap¬ 
proached  with  the  offer,  he  re¬ 
sponded  he  had  been  told  of  it  ap¬ 
proximately  a  year  ago,  which  led 
to  his  name  being  placed  in  nomi¬ 
nation  for  the  position. 

Hansen  said  the  post  became 
more  appealing  when  he  studied 
the  number  of  management  prob¬ 
lems  Texas  was  having.  He  stated 
he  sees  this  opportunity  as  “a  new 
challenge"  and  “an  appropriate 
time  at  which  to  move  on.”  He  be¬ 
lieves  he  has  met  most  of  the  ma¬ 
jor  goals  he  had  set  or  faced  while 
at  Purdue. 

There  will  be  other  benefits 


dent’s  stipend  at  Purdue  is  cur¬ 
rently  $80,000.  Hansen  will  be 
drawing  a  salary  of  $130,000  at 
Texas  A  &  M. 

Sources  are  quick  to  point  out 
that  Hansen  will  earn  considerably 
less  than  the  newly  acquired  foot¬ 
ball  coach  at  Texas,  who  will  be 
paid  $225,000,  the  highest  salary 
for  a  coach  in  the  entire  country. 

Other  fringe  benefits  of  the  new 
post  include  a  home  on  several 
acres  of  land  on  the  suburban 
Houston  campus,  as  well  as  the 
services  of  an  automobile  and  air¬ 
plane. 

Hansen  stated  that  his  new  re¬ 
sponsibilities  will  give  him  more 
free  time.  He  says  he  will  be  more 
of  an  “overseer,”  a  “Chairman  of 
the  Board,”  delegating  a  good  por¬ 
tion  of  the  duties,  cutting  down  on 
the  traveling  time  that  would 
otherwise  be  required. 

Hansen  was  somber  about  the 
prospect  for  Purdue’s  future  un¬ 
less  greater  efforts  could  be  made 
to  attract  private  funding.  One  of 
his  last  projects  here  at  Purdue 
was  the  establishment  of  a  phone- 
athon  to  reach  Purdue  Alumni  for 
their  help. 


current  budget  cuts  forcing  “lean" 
state  appropriations  may  make  the 
82-85  academic  years  critical 
ones.  They  will  be  years  in  which 
“we  may  experience  increased 
pressure  on  the  quality  of  educa¬ 
tion."  Plans  must  be  carried  out  to 
create  a  “grass-roots”  group  of 
alumni  to  “all  get  out  and  hustle” 
to  help  obtain  funding. 

Hansen  said  private  funding  is 
the  “frosting  on  the  cake"  needed 
to  aid  in  providing  the  funds  for 
the  ‘extras'  a  campus  may  need. 

Hansen  also  discussed  the  new 
student  entering  colleges  today. 
He  stated  he  sensed  a  real  deteri¬ 
oration  in  student  quality,  this  as  a 
result  of  increased  numbers  of  un¬ 
certified,  uninterested  teachers. 
Colleges  must  see  this  situation 
as  a  problem  and  strive  to  produce 
better  qualified  and  more  dedi¬ 
cated  individuals. 

Hansen  attributes  this  decline 
to  increased  technological  ad¬ 
vances.  Technology  is  usurping 
good  people.  It  is  attracting  peo¬ 
ple  with  substantial  salaries,  leav¬ 
ing  the  teaching  profession  at 
odds  to  provide  quality  teaching, 
he  said. 


Hansen  in  his  last  official  visit  to 
PUC.  (Photos  by  Bob  Hollingsworth) 


from  his  new  position.  The  presi-  Hansen  said  he  feels  that  the 


Professor  Jean  Chambers  and  President  Hansen  pose  for  the  cameras. 
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Message  center  needed 


“Pssst...Joe,  would  you  give  this  to  Sally  in  your  math 
class  to  give  to  Mark  in  her  biology  class  to  give  to  Chris 
in  his  psych  class  to  give  to.../’ 


Editorial 


If  you've  ever  been  party  to  a  similar  scenario,  you’ve 
discovered  one  of  PUC's  most  common  problems. 
There’s  just  no  easy  way  to  pass  messages  and  materials 
on  this  campus. 

Were  we  a  residential  campus,  the  problem  would  be 
less  serious,  but  on  a  commuter  campus  no  one  lives 
close  enough,  or  stays  put  long  enough,  to  make  mes¬ 
sage  passing  easy. 

This  situation  was  made  clear  to  us  when  we  recently 
sought  permission  to  use  the  PUC  library  reference  desk 
as  a  drop  point.  Since  one  of  our  staff  members  is  unable 
*jo  climb  the  stairs  to  our  office  in  Porter  Hall,  the  library 
seemed  a  likely  place  to  leave  the  material  she  would  edit. 

Alas,  we  were  refused  on  the  grounds  that  the  library 
has  such  a  volttone  of  similar  requests  that  it  must  deny 
them  all-however  good  or  necessary  they  might  be!  We 
were  told  to  try  the  Information  Desk,  but  the  hours  they 
are  open  didn't  match  the  schedule  we  were  trying  to  ar¬ 
range. 

A  simple  observation  is  that  the  Chronicle  had  a  need, 
and  many  others  (by  the  library’s  admission)  have  a  need. 
Comes  then  a  very  simple  question:  why  is  there  no  desig¬ 
nated  drop  point,  available  all  the  hours  the  university  is 
open,  to  meet  the  need? 

We  urge  the  administration,  or  the  Student  Government 
Association,  or  whoever  it  is  out  there  with  the  necessary 
clout  to  set  up  cubicle  shelves  and  a  bulletin  board  some¬ 
place  in  C-building.  Someone,  please  meet  the  felt  need 
of  our  campus. 

If  we’re  ever  going  to  turn  this  commuter  campus  into  a 
viable  community-we're  going  to  have  to  open  some 
lines,  or  build  some  shelves  of  communication. 


Exit  exam  rumors  rebutted 


Editorial 


Fulfilling  the  English 
104  requirement  involves 
passing  the  Exit  Exam 
given  at  the  end  of  the 
semester,  in  addition  to 
submitting  adequate  work 
during  the  course.  Passing 
grades  received  on  work 
done  during  the  course  do 
not  necessarily  mean  the 
student  will  pass  the 
course.  A  whole  semester’s 
work  is  fruitless  without 
success  on  the  Exit  Exam. 

Some  student  discon¬ 
tent  over  the  exam  sparked 
a  protest  sponsored  by  the 
International  Committee 
Against  Racism.  INCAR  al¬ 
leged  the  exam  was  racist, 
stating  that  a  dispropor¬ 
tionate  number  of  blacks 
failed  the  exam.  In  addition, 
it  charged  that  students 
who  failed  were  prohibited 


from  seeing  their  papers  to 
determine  the  mistakes 
causing  their  papers  to  be 
judged  unacceptable.  Also 
suggested  was  that  hand¬ 
writing  analysis  was  em¬ 
ployed  to  determine  the 
race  of  the  author. 

To  alleviate  any  student 
concern  arising  from  these 
charges  and  to  halt  the 
propagation  of  any  further 
false  information  such  as 
that  put  forward  by  INCAR, 
the  Chronicle  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  pre 
sent  the  truth  about  the 
Exit  Exam  and  set  the  rec¬ 
ord  straight. 

All  exit  exams  are  graded- 
by  a  team  of  fiv^teachers 
to  ensure  fairness.  No 
marks  are  made  on  the  pa¬ 
pers,  so  that  no  teacher  is 
prejudiced  by  a  previous 


grader.  Any  student  who 
fails  the  exam  is  allowed 
the  opportunity  to  see  his 
paper  and  have  his  teacher 
clarify  the  errors  in  the 
paper. 

No  statistics  are  kept  on 
the  number  of  blacks  fail¬ 
ing  the  test,  so  the  charge 
of  a  racist  exam  is  totally 
without  basis.  The  allega¬ 
tion  that  handwriting  analy¬ 
sis  is  used  to  determine  the 
race  of  the  author  will  not 
be  dignified  with  a  rebuttal 
by  the  Chronicle. 

Achieving  needed  re¬ 
forms  at  Purdue  University 
Calumet  is  a  worthwhile 
goal  for  students  to  pursue. 
However,  it  cannot  be  done 
unless  students  act  re¬ 
sponsibly  and  make  con¬ 
structive  criticism  based 
on  truth. 


Spring ,  spring  come  again...soon 


Editorial 


Ah,  Spring.  Thought  it 
would  never  arrive,  didn’t 
you?  Well,  once  again,  de¬ 
spite  the  alignment  of  the 
stars  and  their  readers  pre¬ 
dicting  our  planetary  de¬ 
mise  (remember?),  it  is 
here. 

It  is  not  so  much  the  cal¬ 
endar  that  announces  its 
arrival  as  the  mag  wheels 
being  pulled  from  storage, 
the  occasional  jogger  brav¬ 
ing  it  in  shorts  for  the  first 
time  this  year,  and  of 
course,  all  those  sniffling, 
sneezing,  coughing  heroes 
who  thought  they  could  es¬ 
cape  Spring’s  cunning  by 
going  without  a  coat  at  the 
first  hint  of  a  50  degree  af¬ 
ternoon. 


Ah,  Spring.  It  awakens  in 
all  of  us  the  impatient  ath¬ 
lete  who  just  cannot  wait  to 
get  outdoors  and  expose 
his  lungs  and  his  unsus¬ 
pecting  muscles  to  the 
“thrill  of  victory”  and  the 

more  frequent  “agony  of 
defeat.” 

It  compels  even  the  least 
fashion  conscious  to  head 
for  the  stores  in  search  of 
fresh  new  articles  to  dec¬ 
orate  the  health  club-tuned 
physiques.  For  those  who 
were  not  so  dedicated  over 
the  winter  months,  the  ap¬ 
parel  is  just  an  exercise  in 
spirit-lifting,  and  fun  all  the 
same. 

And,  of  course,  not  to  for¬ 
get  the  spell  that  Cupid  al¬ 
ways  seems  to  cast  this 
time  of  year.  Ah,  Love!  Cu¬ 
pid,  the  little  rascal  and 


crafty  fellow  always  suc¬ 
ceeds  in  drumming  up  a 
bountiful  crop  of  business. 
Our  emotions  become 
liquid  treasures-sparkling 
and  new  and  as  fickle  as 
the  raindrops  and  breezes 

that  swirl  about  us  this 
time  of  year. 

Spring  is  indeed 
fascinating,  vacillating, 
ticklish,  and  annoying  sea¬ 
son  of  the  year.  But  we 
would  not  give  it  up  for  any¬ 
thing.  It  is  a  time  for  rededi¬ 
cation  to  all  those  things 
we  intended  to  do,  but  win¬ 
ter’s  toll  made  seem  a 
pointless  task. 

We  are  willing  to  put  up 
with  Spring’s  teasing,  even 
the  monsoons,  to  enjoy 
once  again  the  brief  but 
abundant  sunshine  of  sum¬ 
mer. 


Toung-tied  Americans:  point  and  grunt 


"The  Tongue-tied  Ameri¬ 
can:  Confronting  the  For¬ 
eign  Language  Crisis” 

The  above  title  is  not 
mine  but  that  of  Congress¬ 
man  Paul  Simon  of  Illinois, 
who  recently  spoke  on  this 
topic  at  the  Lafayette  cam¬ 
pus  of  Purdue  University 
(March  26,  1982).  National 
leaders  such  as  Represen¬ 
tative  Simon  have  been 
making  the  point  that 
Americans  are  notjearning 
foreign  languages  to  the 
degree  necessary  in  order 
to  cope  and  compete  in  the 
world. 

Futurists  acknowledge 
two  major  trends  in  modern 
life:  one  toward  increased 
urbanization,  more  people 


by _ 

Tony  Lamb 


concentrating  into  cities, 
and  the  other  toward  grow¬ 
ing  global  interdepend¬ 
ence,  especially  noticeable 
in  economic,  agricultural 
and  ecological  affairs.  Both 
trends  apparently  respond 
to  the  same  technological 
changes;  both  seem  well 
established  and  sure  to 
continue.  And  both  trends 
absolutely  necessitate  im¬ 


provement  in  communica¬ 
tion;  very  specifically,  from 
my  unashamedly  biased 
point  of  view,  they  demand 
better  knowledge  of  for¬ 
eign  languages  and  cul¬ 
tures. 

Urban  life  already  re¬ 
quires  knowledge  of  for¬ 
eign  languages  and  cul¬ 
tures  if  people  are  to  inter¬ 
act  humanely  and  effective¬ 
ly.  And  life  on  a  global 
scale,  in  any  endeavor,  has 
to  rely  on  language  for  suc¬ 
cess.  Without  it  we  can 
only  point  and  grunt.  The 
dismal  alternative  to  better 
study  and  learning  of  for¬ 
eign  languages  and  cul¬ 
tures  would  be  further  iso¬ 
lation,  fear,  depression  and 
the  defeat  of  the  best  hu¬ 


man  aspirations. 

All  university  students 
should  learn  a  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  well,  both  for  the 
sake  of  developing  their 
professional  ambitions  and 
for  the  sake  of  helping  the 
nation,  whose  goals  are 
also  shaped  by  the  great 
trends  already  in  progress. 

To  anticipate  your  future, 
prepare  for  it.  Extrapolate 
the  existing  tendencies. 
Study  what  you  know  will 
be  needed.  Educate  your¬ 
self.  Foreign  languages  are 
essential  for  a  satisfying 
and  productive  life.  They 
will  be  more  in  demand  as 
time  goes  on.  They  still 
identify  an  educated  per¬ 
son.  They  are  fun.  And 
easy--which  is  why  I  like 


them. 

Tony  Lamb 
Foreign  Languages 
Department 
Purdue  University  Calumet 


“Perspective”  is  a  regu¬ 
lar  column  featured  in  the 
Purdue  Chronicle.  In¬ 
terested  faculty,  staff,  stu¬ 
dents  or  groups  connected 
with  Purdue  University  Cal¬ 
umet  are  encouraged  to 
submit  their  viewpoints  for 
publication.  Anyone  wish¬ 
ing  to  participate  should 
contact  the  editorial  board 
of  the  Purdue  Chronicle  at 
844-0520,  ext.  547.  The  edi¬ 
torial  board  reserves  the 
right  to  edit  grammar  and 
length  of  submitted  ma¬ 
terial. 
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Red  tape:  Grin  and  bear  it 


Credit 
merited 


Editor: 

I’m  taking  this  opportunity  to 
commend  the  Chronicle  staff  for 
the  excellent  job  they’re  doing  in 
turning  out  a  fine  newspaper. 
Their  enthusiasm,  resourceful¬ 
ness  and  dedication  are  admirable 
and  laudable. 

As  a  family  member  of  one  of 
the  staff,  I've  observed  the  pro¬ 
digious  amount  of  time  and  effort 
expended  by  these  students.  They 
gather  news,  write  stories,  sell  ad¬ 
vertising,  take  pictures,  compose 
editorials,  prepare  layouts,  take 
their  turns  manning  the  news¬ 
paper  office  and  much  more. 

They  perform  all  of  the  tasks  re¬ 
quired  to  produce  the  Chronicle 
willingly  and  efficiently,  with  ex¬ 
cellent  results.  However,  !  wonder 
whether  people  are  aware  that 
working  on  the  student  newspaper 
is  purely  voluntary.  The  students 
receive  no  salaries  and  no  schol¬ 
astic  credit.  While  it’s  true  that 
they're  gaining  valuable  experi¬ 
ence,  I  wonder  whether  their  ef¬ 
forts  are  appreciated,  particularly 
by  the  university  administrators. 
Such  devotion  to  their  job  is  surely 
deserving  of  some  consideration. 

Is  it  not  appropriate  for  news¬ 
paper  work  performed  by  students 
to  be  compensated  in  some  other 
way  than  by  their  own  sense  of  ac¬ 
complishment.  Is  it  not  possible 
that  the  administration  could 
award  these  students  scholastic 
credit,  for  example.  Certainly  they 
(the  Chronicle  staff )  have  demon- 

s trated  their  proficiency,  initiative 

and  creativity.  I  suspect  that  they 
have  learned  more  than  would 
have  been  learned  in  a  classroom 
for  two  semesters. 

Other  universities  give  credit  for 
life  experience;  isn't  it  time  that 
Purdue  joined  them.  Encourage 
those  students  for  their  achieve¬ 
ment  and  for  their  service  to  the 
scholastic  community. 

Name  withheld 

Life 

snatched 

I  ftever  thought  it  would  ever 
happen  to  me.  That’s  what  I 
thought.  BUT  it  did  happen  to  me. 
My  purse  was  stolen  in  a  matter  of 
minutes  from  inside  the  office  of 
Professor  Charles  Tinkham  on 
Thursday,  March  18. 

I  had  stepped  out  of  the  office 
with  Tinkham  around  2:25  p.m.  We 
just  went  around  the  corner  to  the 


secretaries’  office  for  a  cup  of  cof¬ 
fee  where  people  were  standing 
around  chatting.  We  returned  to 
his  office  and  continued  our  ses¬ 
sion,  until  3:30  p.m. 

As  I  reached  for  my  purse,  it 
wasn’t  there!  At  first  I  felt  silly.  It 
must  be  under  the  papers. ..or  may¬ 
be  it  fell  behind  the  chair.  Then  I 
started  to  panic.  I  didn’t  have  it  on 
my  shoulder  when  I  went  into  the 
secretaries’  office.  I  must  have  left 
it  in  the  office  when  we  went  for 
coffee. 

I  remember  I  had  it  with  me 
when  I  first  entered  the  office  for 
my  appointment  with  Tinkham.  I 
remember  taking  out  a  freshly  pre¬ 
pared  corned  beef  sandwich 
(which  I  offered  to  share).  I  then 
placed  my  purse  behind  me  on  a 
red  book  which  was  on  top  of  a 
stack  of  papers  on  the  floor. 

My  life  was  in  that  purse.  Not 
only  had  I  credit  cards,  driver’s  li¬ 
cense,  social  security  card,  check 
book  and  checks,  cash  (more  than 
I  usually  carry),  but  there  was  an 
original  transcript  I  had  recently 
received  from  the  Hebrew  Univer¬ 
sity  in  Jerusalem,  my  SSF  card,  re¬ 
ceipts  necessary  for  delivery  of 
items  I  ordered,  and  a  host  of 
other  irreplaceable  personal 
items. 

Well,  it’s  not  alright.  It’s  a  shock . 
to  realize  there  are  people  out 
there  who  don’t  care  about  an¬ 
other  person's  valuables. ..If 
money  was  the  object,  then  take  it; 
but  leave  everything  else.  It’s  a 
hardship  to  have  to  stop  all  the 
checks,  credit  cards,  get  a  new 
driver’s  license,  go  to  the 
banks... (not  to  mention  having  the 
additional  expense  of  having  the 
locks  changed.)  It  was  an  awful 
way  to  start  the  spring  break! 

If  anyone  has  any  knowledge  of 
this  theft,  or  if  you  were  in  the 
Lawshe  Building  between  2-3  p.m. 
and  saw  anyone  suspicious,  con¬ 
tact  the  Purdue  Police,  Ext.  220. 

There  is  a  reward  for  the  return 
of  the  purse  and  its  contents. 

Fran  Gardberg 


Our  judicial  system  is  a 
curious  tangle  of  ribbon, 
miles  and  miles  of  endless 
paperwork,  minor  viola¬ 
tions,  moderate  damages, 
massive  violations  and  the 
end  of  lives. 

"Justice  must  be  ser¬ 
ved,”  so  the  motto  goes. 
Yet  there  are  many  times 
we  question  just  what  con¬ 
stitutes  “justice”?  It  is  still 
a  matter  of  opinion,  the 
mood  of  the  court  that  day, 
or  some  obscure  collection 
of  words  carved  in  stone. 

The  process  is  much  of 
the  time  miredjn  drudgery. 
The  mountains  of  paper¬ 
work  can  seem  to  be  ineffi¬ 
cient  at  its  best.  Yet  many 
times  if  it  were  not  for  the 
records,  the  caution  of  the 


Nemesis 

by 

Dor[  Cuellar 

steps  involved,  the  mood  of 
the  court  would  surely  take 
precedent. 

It  is  hard  to  say  what 
works  and  what  does  not. 
The  studies  revealed  sev¬ 
eral  weeks  ago  of  the  in¬ 
creased  crime  rate  through¬ 
out  the  country  is  frighten¬ 
ing.  The  reality  of  an  in¬ 
creased  lack  of  respect 
among  humans  for  one  an¬ 
other  is  not  only  disheart¬ 
ening,  but  revolting. 

The  answers  are  as  yet 
elusive.  We  can  only  work 
at  attempting  to  contain  or 


impede  as  best  we  can  any 
further  increase,  as  impos¬ 
sible  as  it  may  seem.  Man 
must  ultimately  choose 
peace  with  his  fellow  man, 
fortiimself. 

In  the  meantime,  the  rib¬ 
bons  of  “red  tape"  will  have 
to  do.  Perhaps  in  the 
streamers,  those  who  de¬ 
serve  to  be  tied  will  entang¬ 
le  themselves,  to  the  relief 
of  the  rest  of  us.  Those  who 
are  inadvertently  swept  up 
in  it,  will  simply  have  to 
bear  with,  and  climb 
through.  It  does  not  seem 
too  much  to  ask  if  the  in¬ 
convenience  is  compen¬ 
sated  by  neatly  tied  ribbons 
of  justice  around  those 
who  have  blatantly  violated 
our  security--or  does  it? 


ERA  could  become  lost  cause 


"Equality  of  rights  under 
the  law  shall  not  be  denied 
or  abridged  by  the  United 
States  or  by  any  state  on 
account  of  sex.” 

The  above  quote  is  the 
entire  proposed  Equal 
Rights  Amendment.  Not  a 
very  threatening  statement, 
nor  an  alarming  one,  but 
when  it  comes  to  the  rights 
of  the  American  woman,  it 
is  a  very  necessary  one. 

Actually,  it’s  hard  to  ex¬ 
pect  state  legislators  to 
pass  an  amendment  de¬ 
signed  to  liberate  all  wom¬ 
en,  when  some  women 
don’t  care  to  be  liberated. 
They  would  rather  be  legal- 
ly  treated  unequally  than 


HAVE  CLEANING? 

CALL  THE  PROFESSIONALS! 

APEX  JANITOR’S  SERVICE 

COMPLETE  CLEANING  SERVICE 

CALL  FOR  FREE  ESTIMATE 
(219)  980-7813 

"WE  TAKE  THE  TIME  TO  MAKE  IT  SHINE" 


6074  JEFFERSON 


MEHRILLViLLE 


Out  of  my 
Head 

by 

Paula  Buggie _ 

lose  the  false  security  in¬ 
herent  in  being  known  as 
the  “weaker”  sex. 

Paranoia,  aided  by  some 
well  known  female  per- 
sonalities,  has  led  these 
women  to  believe  in  some 
unfounded  side  effects  of 
the  amendment.  These 
women  are  sure  that  if  the 
ERA  is  ratified  every  restau- 
ranteur,  gas  station  owner 
and  proprietor  will  rush  out 
to  replace  his  existing  fa¬ 
cilities  with  one,  unisex 
bathroom. 


The  benefits  of  the  Equal 
Rights  Amendment  far  out¬ 
weigh  any  trumpted-up  dis¬ 
advantages.  Those  women 
who  wish  to  remain  house¬ 
wives  will  be  unaffected  by 
the  amendment.  But,  to  the 
career  woman  who  has 
been  sexually  harassed  on 
the  job,  passed  over  for  pro¬ 
motion  because  of  sex,  or 
earns  59  cents  for  every  $1 
a  man  earns  will  find  re¬ 
course  in  the  law. 

On  June  30,  without  the 
support  of  women  every¬ 
where,  the  ERA  may  die. 
Along  with  it,  will  be  buried 
the  American  woman’s 
chance  at  equality. 


Ihfiles  [rxfetzd 
Saving 
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since:  1910 


It  all 
adds  up! 

.  $200  Minimum  Balance 

(Check  Safekeeping) 

•  $400  Minimum  Balance 

(Cancelled  Checks  Returned) 

•  No  Service  Charge 

Peoples  is  offering  a  FREE 
Texas  Instruments  calculator, 
when  you  open  a  new  NOW 
Account. 

NOW  CHECKING 
ACCOUNTS  pay  S'/4% 
interest,  from  the  day  of 
deposit  to  day  of  withdrawal. 

EAST  CHICAGO,  4902  Indianapolis  Blvd.,  397-5010 
HAMMOND,  7135  Indianapolis  Blvd..  844-7210 
MERRILLVILLE,  7915  Tati  Street,  769-8452 
(One  block  north  or  Rt.  30  on  Rl.  SS) 

DYER,  1300  Sherrield  Avenue.  322-2530 
PORTAGE.  3275  Willowcreek  Road,  762-2157 
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Results  of  Student  Opinion  Poll  5 


Chronicle  Tell  Vile  More 


71%  yes  27%  no 
84%  yes  12%  no 


Did  you  read  last 
week’s  issue? 

Has  the  publication 
been  accessible  to  you? 

Would  you  like  to  see 
the  publication  expanded?  77%  yes  15%  no 

How  do  you  rate  them? 

14% 

53% 

19% 

4% 

What  areas  of  University  activity  would  you  like 
to  see  covered?  61%  University  News 
47%  Sports 
67%  Social  events 
42%  Student  Government 
45%  Local  area  issues 


50%  yese 


I  no 


65%  yes  21  %  no 


54%  yes  25%  no 


4% 

29% 

25% 

14% 


How  do  you  rate  Saga  services? 


7%  Excellent 
44%  good 
32%  fair 
10%  poor 
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Phfltfl  Hnininn*  Did  you  elect  to  take  a  foreign 
rilOXO  upmiori.  language  or  was  it  required?  . 


Venita  Marshall 
Nursing  major 
Freshman 

I  took  Spanish  because  I 
wanted  to.  I  needed  it  to  get 
into  the  Nursing  program.  I 
used  the  language  I  learned 
here  at  the  East  Chicago  Reha¬ 
bilitation  Center  to  communi¬ 
cate  with  a  Spanish  patient 
there. 


Caryl  Gavel 
Chemistry  major 
Sophomore 

I  took  German  for  two  years. 
I  took  it  to  fill  a  requirement.  I 
don’t  know  enough  to  converse 
or  read  any  publications  in  Ger¬ 
man.  The  language  we  learned 
is  the  formal  one,  not  neces¬ 
sarily  used  in  conversation  in 
Germany.  A  language  should 
be  used  to  be  useful. 


Gene  Szymoniak 
Spanish  major 
Sophomore 

Spanish  is  my  major  and  I  en¬ 
joy  it.  The  professors  seem  to 
really  care  about  the  students, 
not  just  the  teaching.  I  had 
Spanish  in  high  school  and  I 
liked  it.  I’m  in  a  new  program 
here  at  Purdue  called  Interna¬ 
tional  Studies  for  business  ma¬ 
jors  in  foreign  languages. 


Expensive  Jeans  and  Cords? 

Keep  Them  Expensive  Looking  -  DRY  CLEAN 

•  Longer  Wearing 

•  Non-Fading 

•  Perfectly  Pressed 

Hessville  Cleaners 

6429  Kennedy  and  550  -  173rd  St. 

1 0%  OFF 

WITH  SSF  CARD  OR  EQUAL 


^he  -Student  IprgaitizaHons  of 
J&irdue  J|£nufens%  Calumet 

request  the  pleasure  of  your  company 

af  the 

1982  $u6ent  ^cognition  ^Banquet 


at  Hie 

£Mierufood  pouih  ~  Cameo 
600  JEasf  Joliet  Street 
IrchererUilie,  Ridiana 

pancino  to  “^toneuX>oi(  fox” 
Cocktail®  at  fix  o’clock 

^Dinner  at  goten  o’clock 

fipht  dollars  ufith  #hident  ^erOicefeeCarti 
Cen  dollars  (Others 

Reservation^  must  be  made  by  ^pril  16, 1682 
$JF%£  Information  Cettkr 


All  photos  by  Mark  Berber 

Tim  Megremis 
Biology  major 
Junior 

1  haven’t  had  a  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  yet,  but  I  will  have  one 
next  semester.  I  will  be  taking 
German.  I  am  taking  a  foreign 
language  because  it  is  a  re¬ 
quirement. 

Monica  Corgan 
Communication  major 
Senior 

I  took  Spanish.  I  took  it  to  fill 
the  requirement.  But,  I  may 
have  taken  it  anyway  because  I 
had  it  in  high  school  and  I  think 
a  second  language  is  impor¬ 
tant. 

Alex  Lopez 

Political  Science  major 
Sophomore 

I’m  going  to  take  Spanish  to 
get  a  foreign  language  minor.  I 
had  Spanish  in  high  school.  I 
tested  out  of  12  hours  on  the 
Foreign  Language  Placement 
Test.  I  use  my  Spanish  at  home 
because  my  family  speaks  it. 


southern  comfort 
night 

APRIL  10  AT 

HIKINGS 

Prizes  raffled  every  15  minutes 

CORNER  OF  169th  and  Kennedy  Avenue 


PURDUE  UNIV.  CALUMET’S 

FINE  ARTS  ANNUAL 


NOW  ON  SALE! 

in  the  bookstore  and  at  the 
information  desk... 


each 


for 


$ 


VOLLEYBALL 


GAME 

April  16,  Friday 


in 


Main  Gym 
46  Faculty  and 
Administrators 
vs.  Students 


SSF  CARD  FOR  ADMITTANCE 
OR  $2  GUEST  FEE  WITHOUT  SFF 
CARD. 


^pril8^98^Purdu^hronicle 
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Athletes  honored  at  banquet 


(L-R)  Robert  Holland?  Ed  Blackmon,  MichaelMoore  receive  congratula: 
tions  from  Chancellor  Combs. 

(Photos  by  Bob  Hollingsworth) 


(upper)  Lady  Lakers  and  Coach 
Platt. 

(right)  Jim  Polak  receives  his 
award. 


BUY  ANY  LARGE  PIZZA  AND 
PAY  1c  FOR  YOUR  FIRST 
PITCHER  OF  BEER 

i 

681 7  Indpls.  blvd.  844-1000 

Across  from  Mon.-Fri.  11-Midnight 

Color  Tile  Sat-Sun.  3-Midnight 


FELLOWSHIPS 

AVAILABLE 

The  Department  of  Linguistics  at  the  University  of  Illinois  at 
Chicago  offers  work  leading  to  the  MA  in  theoretical  and 
applied  linguistics,  including  an  MA  in  TESOL  (Teaching 
English  to  Speakers  of  Other  Languages). 

For  the  1982-83  academic  year,  the  Department  of 
Linguistics  will  offer  a  generous  number  of  Fellowships  to 
qualifying  graduate  students  —  which  will  include  a  Tuition  and 
Fee  Waiver,  plus  a  stipend  of  $1,500  at  minimum.  In  addition, 
other  kinds  of  financial  aid  are  available  to  prospective  students. 

The  deadline  for  applications  is  April  30,  1982.  For 
applications  and  information,  write  to: 

The  Head,  Department  of  Linguistics 
University  of  Illinois  at  Chicago 
Box  4348 

Chicago,  Illinois  60680 


University  of 

IllinOiSat  Chicago 


Tom  Linger  (I),  Larry  Liddle  (c),  congratulate  Ed  Blackmon  (r)  on  a  fine  season. 

(Photos  by  Bob  Hollingsworth) 


New  P.A.  system  proposed 


1  Make  this  your  best 

summer  ever! 

For  vacation  plans  contact: 
)#*Dani  Tobin 

PUC’s  English  Office  Secretary 
“7'uzoeC  cuuC  '/W'W, 


15  14  JOLIET  (RT  30) 
Dyer  Indiana  4631  1 


(219)  322-2620 


E.S.P.  READINGS  by  ROSE 

She  will  read  your  entire  life  without  asking  you 
a  word.  ROSE  was  bom  with  spiritual  psychic 
abilities..^  gift  that  God  has  given  to  only  a 
very  few  so  that  they  can  help  with  problems 
such  as  love,  marriage,  health  and  business 
and  aH  other  affairs  of  life. 

ROSE  has  helped  thousands  of  people  from  all 
walks  of  life.  Let  her  be  the  one  to  help  vou. 

Readings  are  Private  and  Confidential 

For  Appointment  Call(219)  322-3236 

1317  Joliet  St.  (Rt  30) «  Oyer,  Indiana 


La  Rosa 
Pizzeria 

AND  GAME  ROOM 

1c  SALE 


by  Eileen  Wilcox 

In  the  next  student  opinion  poll, 
people  will  be  asked  if  they  would 
support  installing  a  new  PA  sys¬ 
tem  in  the  Student-Faculty-Library 
Center. 

The  idea  originated  with  Larry 
Crawford,  dean  of  students,  and 
Brian  Bowman,  SGA  president,  so 
Phil  Gorney,  a  member  of  SGA,  did 
some  investigating.  He  found  that 
the  old  PA  system  had  already 
been  dismantled  when  a  couple  of 
men  from  the  Audio  Visual  Center 
came  to  Purdue  University  Calu¬ 
met  in  1976.  Last  year,  the  Audio 
Visual  men  found  the  old  amplifier 
in  the  basement  of  the  SFLC  build¬ 
ing.  Due  to  heat  and  steam  from 
the  basement  pipes,  the  amplifier 
was  destroyed  beyond  repair. 

The  old  PA  system  was  original¬ 
ly  taken  down  because  of  com¬ 
plaints  from  Bernerd  Holicky,  di¬ 
rector  of  Library  Services.  The  sys¬ 
tem  was  set  up  where  the  high  fi¬ 
delity  speakers  were  mounted  in 
the  ceiling  right  underneath  the  li¬ 
brary  floor.  The  acoustics  were  in 
such  a  way  that  the  sound  from 
the  speakers  was  louder  in  the  li¬ 
brary  than  it  was  on  the  first  floor. 
The  problem  became  worse  when 
music  started  being  played  over 
the  system. 

In  order  to  install  a  new  effec¬ 
tive  PA  system,  everything  would 
have  to  be  rewired  since  the  old 
wiring  runs  through  to  the  base¬ 


ment.  New  horn-like  speakers  sus¬ 
pended  from  the  ceiling  would 
have  to  be  installed  at  a  cost  of  ap¬ 
proximately  $3,000.  Needless  to 
say,  the  Administration  wasn’t 
very  enthusiastic  about  the  idea, 
so  Gorney  looked  for  other  al¬ 
ternatives.  Installing  a  character 
generator  (a  long  TV  type  tube 
which  has  a  message  going 
around  in  a  belt-like  form)  was 


considered,  or  using  a  regular  TV 
as  a  monitor.  However,  these  alter¬ 
natives  were  dropped  because 
they  were  very  costly  too. 

It  all  seemed  like  a  dead  issue 
until  a  short  time  ago  Crawford 
said  it  was  feasible  to  install  a  new 
PA  system  at  a  lower  cost  and 
maybe  cut  out  some  of  the  red 
tape  involved  in  installing  the  sys¬ 
tem. 
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Women’s  programs:  from  financi 


Re-entry  problems  unique 


by  Beth  Branchaw 

Women  returning  to  college 
after  years  of  employment  or 
homemaking  face  special  prob¬ 
lems,  said  Patricia  Carlisle,  assist¬ 
ant  dean  of  students  and  re-entry 
women  contact. 

These  "re-entry”  students, 
usually  classified  as  women  25  or 
older,  often  share  fears  concern¬ 
ing  studying  and  academic 
achievement.  However,  re-entry 
women  generally  do  better  than 
younger  students  because  they 
are  usually  highly  conscientious 
and  more  committed.  If  anything, 
there  is  a  danger  they  study  too 
much,  Carlisle  said. 

Guilt  may  be  another  problem 
for  re-entry  women.  Older  women 
from  traditional  backgrounds  may 
feel  they  are  being  selfish  by  do¬ 
ing  something  purely  for  them¬ 
selves. 

Returning  to  college  may  also 
be  disruptive  to  a  woman’s  per¬ 
sonal  life.  Pressure  and  resent¬ 
ment,  even  when  the  family  has 
initially  been  supportive,  start  to 
emerge  after  the  newness  wears 
off. 

Carlisle’s  office  and  other  wom¬ 
en’s  groups  on  campus  are  avail¬ 
able  to  help  women  cope  with 
these  unique  problems,  but  Pur¬ 
due  University  Calumet  has  no 


specific  re-entry  women’s  pro¬ 
gram. 

"My  feeling  is  not  to  segregate 
the  re-entry  women,”  Carlisle  said. 
Seminars  and  special  programs 
open  to  all  students  are  also  func¬ 
tional  for  re-entry  women. 

Although  help  is  available  for  re¬ 
turning  students,  they  are  either 
not  aware  or  choose  not  to  take 
advantage  of  the  programs,  Car¬ 
lisle  said.  The  women’s  groups  on 
campus  have  tried  to  work  to¬ 
gether  to  make  referrals. 

“The  most  frequent  way  women 
find  out  about  me  is  through  word 
of  mouth,”  Carlisle  said. 

The  age  of  re-entry  women  has 
dropped  over  the  past  decade, 
from  40  in  the  early  1970’s  to  cur¬ 
rent  age  figures  of  late  twenties  to 
early  thirties.  This  is  partly  due  to 
the  economy;  women  need  job 
skills  so  they  can  better  their  fi¬ 
nancial  positions.  There  is  also 
greater  acceptance  of  women  re¬ 
turning  to  school,  due  to  social 
changes  and  growth  of  the  wom¬ 
en’s  movement,  Carlisle  said. 

The  average  age  of  women  on 
campus  is  26,  compared  to  the  tra¬ 
ditional  18-23  age  group.  Women 
25  or  older  account  for  23  percent 
of  the  entire  student  body  at  PUC 
this  semester.  Of  those  women, 


749  fall  in  the  30-40  age  group, 
while  63  are  over  50  years  old. 


“The  non-traditional  student  is 
rapidly  becoming  the  traditional 
student.”  she  said.  The  majority 
of  the  re-entry  women  are  prob¬ 
ably  in  the  school  of  Humanities, 
Education,  and  Social  Sciences. 
Many  women  returning  to  college 
are  attracted  to  fairly  traditional 
fields,  such  as  education,  social 
work,  nursing,  and  other  helping 
or  nurturing  professions.  How¬ 
ever,  this  is  changing,  Carlisle 
said. 

Carlisle  said  she  tries  to  encour¬ 
age  re-entry  women  to  explore 
non-traditional  career  possibili¬ 
ties.  Job  opportunities  are  grow¬ 
ing  for  women  in  all  fields,  es¬ 
pecially  engineering,  manage¬ 
ment,  technology,  and  science. 


PUC  Women’s  coalition  gives 
support  to  female  students 


Lynn  Curtin,  registration  clerk  (above),  is  moving  into  a 
new  area  for  women-computers.  (Photo  by  Wayne  Orr ) 
Women’s  poetry  (above,  right)  reflects  their  own  unique 
feelings  and  experiences.  Nursing  (right),  along  with 
other  nurturing  professions,  is  still  popular  career  choice 
for  women,  says  re-entry  women  contact  Patricia  Carlisle. 
(Photo  by  Wayne  Orr)  SAGA  employee  Norma  Pena  (far 
right)  is  typical  of  many  women  who  work  their  way 
through  school. 

(Photo  by  Mark  Salapskli) 


by  Paula  Buggie 

The  problems  women  encounter 
attending  college  differ  signifi¬ 
cantly  from  those  peculiar  to  any 
other  group  of  college  people. 
Many  women  students  juggle 
school  between  the  house  and 
children,  and  some  even  hold  part- 
time  jobs  besides. 

It  was  for  these  women  that  the 
Woman’s  Coalition  was  estab¬ 
lished  at  Purdue  University  Calu¬ 
met.  The  Coalition  was  begun  in 
1979  by  several  faculty  members 
who  saw  the  benefit  in  a  common 
meeting  place  for  women  stu¬ 
dents.  The  Coalition  has  since 
been  changed  to  a  student  organi¬ 


zation  and  has  grown  steadily  over 
the  years. 

The  Women's  Coalition  offers 
women  students  emotional  sup¬ 
port  so  they  see  that  they  are  not 
alone.  It  also  offers  referral  to 
community  services  such  as  day 
care  and  battered  wife  centers, 
and  a  forum  for  discussion  where 
women  can  share  their  experi¬ 
ences  and  learn  from  those  of 
others. 

The  drop-in  center,  room  C324A, 
is  an  informal  setting  where 
troubled  students  can  go  to  talk. 
The  center  is  staffed  by  concerned 
women  who  have  experienced  the 
same  difficulties  of  college  life 


Health  services  available 

by  Cindy  Farkas 

The  Health  Service  Center  at  Purdue  University  Calumet  is  run  by 
Nurse  Lyn  Miskovich.  Located  in  room  K-143.  its  goals  focus  on  physical 
fitness  for  everyone. 

Some  of  the  services  the  health  center  provides  are  counseling, 
screening  and  physical  fitness  programs.  Miskovich  says  the  emphasis 
is  on  preventative  medicin’e  for  both  men  and  women.  She  feels  the  real 
focus  is  on  health  maintenance. 

One  of  the  services  the  center  offers  is  a  group  weight  reduction  pro¬ 
gram.  Miskovich  takes  a  general  history  on  the  person  and  gives  a  sort  of 
mini-physical.  She  then  sets  up  an  exercise  program  geared  to  fit  the 
needs  of  the  individual.  The  student  keeps  a  diet  diary  and  meets  with 
her  weekly  to  get  weighed,  and  monthly  to  be  re-measured.  It  is  a  service 
that  is  available  to  both  men  and  women. 

The  center  is  also  available  for  eye  exams,  hearing  exams  and  immuni¬ 
zations.  She  counsels  women  on  the  use  of  contraceptives,  gynological 
problems,  venereal  disease  and  self  breast  exam. 

Health  Center  hours  are  Monday,  Tuesday  and  Thursday  from  noon-5 
p.m.  Wednesday  from  9-11  a.m.  and.  Friday  from  9  a.m.  -  noon.  The  serv¬ 
ice  is  available  for  all  students,  faculty  and  administration.  Everyone  is 
also  welcome  to  just  drop  in  and  look  around. 


and  can  respond  sympathetically. 

President  Sue  Panther  encour¬ 
ages  all  women  to  attend  the 
meetings  held  on  the  first  Monday 
of  each  month,  and  to  stop  by  the 
drop-in  center  to  explore  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  open  to  them. 

The  center  is  staffed  by  volun¬ 
teers  and  therefore  has  no  formal 
hours,  so  a  phone  call  (X351)  to  the 
center  first  will  tell  if  it  is  open. 

The  Women’s  Coalition  is  al¬ 
ways  looking  for  interested  people 
to  volunteer  their  time  and  share 
their  unique  experiences  with 
other  women.  Any  interested 
women  can  contact  Sue  Panther 
at  Special  Services. 


While  men  on  the  PUC  campus  do  not  seem  prepared  ander,  Vicki  Vergin,  and  Vernell  Jackson  (right)  have 
to  take  on  the  traditionally  female  role  of  cheerleader  ns>  trouble  taking  over  a  previously  male-dominated 
like  Mary  O’Brien  (left),  basketball  stars  Jonquil  Alex-  sport.  (Photos  by  Wayne  Orr) 
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MINE  FOREVER 
by  Francine  Okun  Gardberg 


'I  love  your  touch, 

It  gave  me  warmth. 

I  love  your  expression, 
It  gave  me  desire. 

I  love  your  gentleness, 
It  gave  me  you. 

I  love  your  existence, 

It  gave  me  a  memory 
Forever.  //. 


Cont.  Ed  courses 
interest  women 


The  Institute  for  Continuing 
Education  still  has  a  number  of 
classes  scheduled  for  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  spring  session. 
Those  scheduled,  the  starting 
date,  number  of  sessions  and 
the  fee  are: 

April  13  -  Wallpapering,  1 
Tuesday- $15 

April  13  -  For  Secretaries:  En¬ 
glish  Review,  Letter  Writing,  3 
Tuesdays  and  3  Thursdays  - 
$43 

April  15  -  Career  Workshop 
for  Executive  Secretaries  and 
Administrative  Assistants,  1 
Thursday  and  1  Friday  -  $72 

April  15  -  On  Your  Own,  4 
Thursdays  -  $39 


April  17  -  Stock  Investments 
for  Women,  1  Saturday  -  $34 
May  1  -  New  Careers  for 
Teachers,  1  Saturday  -  $32 
May  24  -  Corporate  Stress 
Management,  1  Monday  and  1 
Tuesday  at  Holiday  Inn  in  Mer¬ 
rillville  -  $150  (includes  2  lunch¬ 
eons  and  coffee  breaks) 

For  complete  information 
concerning  these  classes, 
please  stop  in  at  the  Institute 
for  Continuing  Education, 
room  108  in  Porter  Hall,  or  call 
(219)  844-0520,  extension  228. 
Registration  using  VISA  or 
MASTER  CARD  can  also  be 
handled  by  telephone  at  this 
number. 


Financial  aid 

Know  where  to  search 


Financial  aid  is  available  for 
women  interested  in  furthering 
their  educations  —  they  just 
have  to  know  where  to  look  for 
it. 

(The  Altrusa  International 
Foundation  offers  awards  em¬ 
phasizing  technical  skills, 
rather  than  a  college  degree 
The  awards,  averaging  $500. 
may  be  given  to  women  in  nurs¬ 
ing,  x-ray  technology,  com¬ 
puter  programming,  or  similar 
fields.  For  more  information, 
contact:  Chairman,  Founders 
Fund  Vocational  Aid  Commit 
tee,  Altrusa  International  Foun 
dation,  Inc.,  8  South  Michigan 
Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois 
60603. 

The  Business  and  Profes¬ 
sional  Women’s  Foundation 
Career  Advancement  Scholar¬ 
ships,  ranging  from  $100- 
$1000,  are  awarded  to  women 
over  25  wishing  to  upgrade 
skills  through  full  or  part-time 


study.  Write  to:  Educational 
Programs,  BPW  Foundation, 
2012  Massachusetts  Avenue, 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

The  BPW  Foundation  also 
gives  Clairol  Loving  Care 
Scholarships  averaging  $400, 
to  women  30  or  older  continu¬ 
ing  their  education,  and  Kelly 
Services  Second  Career  Schol¬ 
arships  to  women  25  or  older 
who  have  spent  at  least  five 
years  as  a  full-time  home¬ 
maker. 

The  Soroptimist  Training 
Awards  Program  offers  two 
$1,250  awards  for  each  of  their 
42  regions,  to  women  entering 
or  returning  to  the  job  market. 
Contact:  Soroptimist,  1616 
Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania  19103. 

Women  wanting  more  infor¬ 
mation  on  financial  aid  to  suit 
their  special  needs  should  con¬ 
tact  the  Office  of  Financial  Aid, 
Room  G-171. 


Women  becoming  involved  in  athletics  is  a  growing  trend.  The  Physi¬ 
cal  Education  Building  offers  several  programs  geared  toward  wom¬ 
en’s  special  needs. 

(Photo  by  Wayne  Orr) 
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Sigrid  Stark  poetry  spotlighted 


The  following  poems  were  the 
winning  selections  of  the  Sigrid 
Stark  Literary  Contest.  Due  to 
space  limitations,  entries  from 
other  categories  could  not  be 
printed. 


To  The  Bastard 
who  introduced  me 
to  the  knowledge 
that  I  was  not  as  safe 
as  I  had  imagined 
in  my  own  home, 
in  my  own  body. 

Who  introduced  me  to  terror, 
and  the  feel  of  a  gun  in  my  hand 
as  I  wander  room  to  room  waiting 
for  the  sun  to  rise  and  bring  me  light. 
I  want  you  to  know 
that  I  have  not  cursed  God’s  name 
in  my  21  years,  until  tonight 
and  I  hope  he  will  forgive  me... 
and  you. 

by  Laura  Johnson 
First  prize 
Poetry 


Harvest 

Moon 


In  the  day’s  leanness, 
she  flees  the  forest 
leaving  offerings 
in  browns 
for  the  frost. 

I  stand  clouded 
in  breath 
below  Orion- 
icy  guardian 
of  deepest  nights. 

You  see, 

I  missed 

Harvest  Moon 

and  the  trees 

like  witches’  hands 

reach  up  from  the  grave 

to  touch 

the  perfect  sky. 

by  E.  Michael  Masler 
Second  prize 
Poetry 


A  Crystal  Bird 


I  like  to  look  at  it, 

smooth  touchstone  to  the  palm, 

rub  my  fingertips  across  it, 

(see  if  the  frost  might  yield  a  secret. 

It  doesn’t. 

But  it  tricks  the  eye  into  believing 
so  I  try  again; 

not  even  a  fingerprint  adheres.) 

True  to  my  habit  of  naming 
I  sometimes  feather  it  -- 
oriole,  thrush,  dove? 
one  of  a  pair?  always 
a  bird  of  morning. 

But  there  is  always  the  suggestion  of  something  more, 
something  beyond  a  name, 
call  it  'birdness'  perhaps 
or  essence? 


9  &  10 
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The  Off 
Season 

Piercing  ice, 
a  lance 
of  sunlight 
sparks 
a  moment 
of  frozen  summer 
suspended 
in  February’s  glaze. 

.  Wintered  dunes 
white 

as  Caribbean  sand, 
stand  contemplating 
waters  of  coldest  blue 
stolen 

from  the  sky. 

by  E.  Michael  Masler 
Honorable  mention 
Poetry 

Grandma’s  Purse 

Grandma  clutched  her 
black  leather  purse. 

I  liked  the  quick  sharp  snap  I  heard 
when  she  shut  it, 
like  two  nimble  fingers, 
keeping  the  beat. 

There’s  certain  things  in  that  purse, 
a  spicy  smelling  powder  puff, 
a  pack  of  curled-edge  holy  cards, 
two  of  three  faded  worn  rosaries, 
a  cold  untenanted  silver  razor, 
two  flowered  change  purses  swelling 
with  nickels  and  dimes, 
a  wadded  pink  handkerchief, 
a  couple  of  pens, 
a  set  of  keys. 

Sleep  tight,  Gram, 
your  purse  is  by  the  bed. 

I  hear  her  faint  whisper, 

and  the  rattle  of  plastic  rosary  beads, 

as  I  creep  from  the  darkened  room. 

by  Eileen  Favorite 
Second  prize 
High  School  Poetry 


Don  and  Scott’s 

KENWOOD  TAP 

6309  Kennedy  Ave. 

Every  T uesday  and  Thursday  Night 
7  to  12  $2  Per  Pitcher 

(Except  Mich.  $2.25  and  Heinken  $4.25) 


Exclusively,  Sky  labs  “ Best  In  Town” 

Starting  in  April  Every  Night  1 2  to  Close 


Drinks  50* 


Reverie 

I  saw  a  butterfly  today; 
a  glorious  monarch 
reveling  in  the  tender  caresses 
of  the  sun; 

her  delicately  spread  wings 
flirting  with  the  breeze 
as  she  lightly  landed 
on  her  peony  throne. 

Were  I  a  painter, 

I’d  create  a  masterpiece  for  her. 
But  I  had  only  my  pocket  camera. 
She  graciously  waited 
as  I  focused, 
posing  so  exquisitely. 

The  clutter  of  the  shutter 
upset  her  into  graceful  flight 
and  my  eyes  followed 
her  longingly 
until  she  vanished 
into  the  blinding  sun. 

by  Daria  Depa 
First  prize 
High  School  Poetry 


What  I  really  think 
is 

that  somewhere 
a  song  too  pure  for  the  ear 
or  the  medium  of  air 
froze  there, 

not  to  be  caught  in  a  question. 

I  finger  it  once  more, 
return  it  to  its  post 
under  an  alabaster  mushroom, 

my  frozen  dreams, 

But  I  dream  still: 

It  sings.  It  sings. 

by  Marna  Hodson 
Honorable  mention 
Poetry 

DRIFT 

Drifting 

like  a  beach  ball 
left  in  a  chlorinated 
pool. 

Searching 

for  a  brown  contact  lens 
in  a  mahogany  shag  ■ 

carpet.  ■ 

Grasping 

for  the  dangling  light  string 
of  a  sightless  bedroom 
closet. 

Calling 

fora  girl  named  Mary 
in  a  crowded  hall.  No  one 
thinks  to  turn. 

Dying 

like  a  fly  trapped 
between  two  shut 
windows. 

by  Mary  Pat  Pierie 
Honorable  mention 
High  School  Poetry 


Fugitive- 


Your  eyes, 

they  darted  so  guickly. 
Like  a  cat  chasing  a  rabbit, 
two  gray  flashes  streaking 
across  a  snowy  lawn. 


Your  eyes, 
they  stood  so  rigidly, 

Like  toy  tin  soldiers, 
two  metal  objects  saluting 
the  darkness  in  a  dusty  attic. 


by  Eileen  Favorite 
Honorable  mention 
High  School  Poetry 


Your  eyes, 

they  pleaded  so  desperately. 

Like  the  gaping  mouths  of  young  robins, 

two  sightless  babes  grasping 

for  the  worms  their  mother  shall  feed  them. 


Come  up  to  the  Purdue  Chronicle  office 
(But  please  use  the  door! ) 

Porter  Hall  Room  217 
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Beach  Boys 9  music  brings  back  memories 


by  Beth  Branchaw 

They  got  their  start  over  20 
years  ago,  when  many  Purdue  Uni¬ 
versity  Calumet  students  were 
still  in  diapers.  But  last  weekend 
at  the  Holiday  Star  Theater  in  Mer¬ 
rillville,  the  Beach  Boys  proved 
that  some  musical  groups,  like 
good  wine,  improve  with  age. 

Lead  vocalist  Mike  Love  was 
showing  signs  of  gray  in  his  beard, 
but  the  music  took  the  audience 
back  to  a  time  when  we  were  all 
young  -  a  time  of  first  cars,  first 
loves,  and  summer  vacations  that 
seemed  like  they  would  never  end. 

The  show  started  with  Cali¬ 
fornia  Girls  and  Sloop  John  B, 
which  immediately  established  a 
rapport  with  the  audience.  Al¬ 
though  fans  ranged  from  six  years 
old  on  upward,  the  majority  were 
in  their  late  twenties  to  early  thir¬ 
ties.  Like  PUC  students,  whose 
average  age  is  26,  most  of  these 
fans  grew  up  with  the  Beach  Boys. 

Their  music  is  relatively  simplis¬ 
tic,  in  both  theme  and  execution. 
Many  Beach  Boys  songs  are  less 
than  two  minutes  long,  but  their 


style  reflects  our  memories. 
Songs  like  Little  Deuce  Coupe  and 
I  Get  Around  recall  a  whole  differ¬ 
ent  era. ..a  time  of  cruising  around 
town  when  gas  was  only  40  cents 
a  gallon. 

“Our  first  live  concert 
album  was  recorded  on 
stone  tablets...” _ 

The  Beach  Boys  showed  their 
versatility.  Lady  Linda  by  pianist 
Brian  Wilson  is  based  on  a  Bach 
cantata.  But  the  fans  wanted  the 
songs  they  best  remembered, 
songs  like  In  My  Room,  God  Only 
Knows,  Help  Me,  Rhonda,  and 
Rock  and  Roll  Music.  They  weren't 
disappointed. 

After  a  short  lecture  on  rivalry 
which  criticized  higher  education 
in  the  area  as  compared  to  Cali¬ 
fornia  (not  to  mention  the  region's 
deficiency  in  weather  and  athletic 
teams),  the  Beach  Boys  sang  Be 
True  to  Your  School.  Afterwards, 
guitarist  Al  Jardine  had  the  grace 
to  yell,  "Go  Purdue!”  -  which  met 
with  the  audience's  approval. 


Janis  Simkus 

There’s  a  very  special  person  on  the  third  floor  of  the  SFLC 
building.  She  is  a  bundle  of  information  and  a  walking  encyclo¬ 
pedia  on  procedures  on  this  campus. 

Anytime  a  student  organization  member,  a  faculty  member  or  a 
visitor  walks  into  room  325,  he  or  she  is  greeted  with  a  pleasant 
heTlo. 

It’s  rare  that  this  person  doesn't  have  an  answer  to  your  ques¬ 
tion,  but  when  it  does  happen,  she  wilhcertainly  find  one  for  you 
as  quickly  as  possible. 

This  woman  is  the  secretary  in  the  Student  Activities  Office. 
Her  name  is  Janis  Simkus.  Stop  by  and  check  her  out. 

She’ll  be  happy  to  answer  any  of  your  questions  about  proce¬ 
dures,  student  organizations  or  coming  events  at  Purdue  Univer¬ 
sity  Calumet. 


Places 


Three  Kings  is  a  "homey-comfy"  type  of  bar.  You  can  walk  in 
and  get  comfortable  and  feel  right  at  home.  It  is  located  on  the 
corner  of  Kennedy  Ave.  and  169th  Street. 

Owners  Marty  Wachen  and  Harry  Muta  opened  the  doors  at 
Three  Kings  last  fall  and  have  been  very  successful  ever  since. 
The  tavern  features  a  pool  table  as  well  as  the  popular  electronic 
games  and  pinball  machines. 

To  help  quench  the  thirsts  of  players  on  tap  at  Three  Kings  you 
can  find  Old  Style,  Miller  Lite  and  Stroh’s.  They  also  boast  a  wide 
selection  of  bottled  beers  and  the  "handsomest  bartenders  in 
town"  can  mix  up  any  other  drink  you  can  think  of. 

“Happy  Hour"  is  from  3:30-5:00  p.m.  Monday  through  Friday 
with  half  price  drinks.  Thursdays  is  "Pitcher  Night"  featuring  $2 
pitchers  all  night.  In  the  works  at  Three  Kings  is  a  special  night  for 
ladies.  Live  entertainment  is  also  in  the  planning  stage  and  will 
hopefully  be  added  by  next  year. 

Coming  up  on  Saturday,  April  10.  is  a  "Southern  Comfort 
Night."  Customers  who  purchase  any  drink  made  with  Southern 
Comfort  will  receive  a  free  raffle  ticket.  All  drinks  made  with 
Southern  Comfort  will  be  25  cents  off.  Raffles  will  be  held  every 
fifteen  minutes.  Prizes  include  Southern  Comfort  T-shirts  and 
hand  towels.  There  will  be  a  special  raffle  at  midnight  for  a 
Southern  Comfort  rug. 


Classified  Ads 


EET  Handbook,  1st  ED.,  plus  other 
EET  texts,  fair  price,  769-7188. 


Typing  in  my  home.  Expert  typist, 
electric  carbonfilm  typewriter. 
Editing  Services.  Term  papers, 
manuscripts,  reports,  resumes. 
769-9127. 


A  surfing  medley  was  also  a  hit 
with  the  audience,  Surfer  Girl. 
Surfing  Safari,  Surf  City,  and  Surf¬ 
ing  U.S.A.  may  not  have  reflected 
the  firsthand  experience  of  the 
northwest  Indiana  fans  (surfing  on 
Lake  Michigan  is  not  to  be  recom¬ 
mended),  but  me  songs  did  bring 
back  memories  of  summers  at  the 
Dunes  -  a  time  when  thoughts 
were  geared  toward  daydreams, 
not  the  harsh  reality  of  earning  a 
living. 

The  Beach  Boys  attempted  to 
leave  the  stage  after  Surfing 
U.S.A. ,  but  were  called  back  for  an 
encore.  The  audience  was  on  its 
feet  during  Good  Vibrations,  Bar¬ 
bara  Ann,  and  Fun,  Fun,  Fun. 
When  men  in  three  piece  suits 
who  look  like  they  sit  behind 
desks  all  week  are  clapping  their 
hands  and  singing  along,  it's  obvi¬ 
ous  the  music  has  hit  a  chord, 
touched  a  memory. 

Love  joked,  "Our  first  live  con¬ 
cert  album  was  recored  on  stone 
tablets. ..that’s  how  long  ago  it 
was."  To  the  audience,  it  might 
have  only  been  yesterday. 


Guitarist  Al  Jardine  and  lead  vocalist  Mike  Love  of  the  Beach  Boys  joke 
with  the  audience  during  their  concert  at  the  Holiday  Star  Theater  in 
Merrillville.  (Photo  by  Mark  Berber) 
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Iceberg  Machine  rocks  PUC 


by  Cindy  Farkas 

What’s  got  a  tuft  of  dark  hair,  a 
pervasively  happy  attitude,  is 
musically  inclined  to  a  level  of 
genius  and  rises  out  of  a  copper 
pyramid  in  an  extravaganza  of 
smoke  and  flashing  colored 
lights? 

Got  you  wondering,  eh?  Good! 

Well,  I’m  not  telling.  No,  seri¬ 
ously.  Not  King  Tut.  MICHAEL 
ICEBERG! _ 

“The  Iceberg 

Machine....is  the  result 
of  compulsive  buying.” 

Michael  Iceberg  is  the  inventor 
of  the  Iceberg  Machine,  a  collage 
of  snythesizers  rewired  to  make 
wonderful  electronic  music 
sounds.  Its  composition,  within 
the  copper  colored  pyramid,  in¬ 
cludes  an  OBX  synthesizer,  a 
Profit  5  synthesizer,  an  Oberheim 
Module,  a  Mini-Moog,  a  Steiner,  a 
Lexicon  digital  reverberator,  a 
computer  drummer,  as  well  as 
various  ten-speed  bicyle  parts  and 
sundry  pieces  from  Hot  Point  and 
Maytag  machinery. 

All  sound  a  little  way-out  to 
you?  “Not  really,"  Iceberg  wittily 
explains  in  his  show  at  Purdue 


University  Calumet.  “They  all  look 
pretty  much  alike...”  he  says  sim¬ 
ply,  “all  covered  with  little  knobs 
and  things.” 

Iceberg  controls  these  little 
knobs  and  sets  them  into  patterns 
which  are  called  patches,  that 
when  depressed  on  the  keyboard 
create  a  wealth  of  sounds.  Conse¬ 
quently,  Iceberg  can  make  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  of  equipment 
sound  like  a  $30  guitar. 

But  the  guitar  sound  is  just  one 
of  several  unique  sounds  emanat¬ 
ing  from  the  Iceberg  Machine.  It 
can  make  sounds  that  sound  like 
just  about  anything  you  or  I  could 
imagine.  For  example,  in  his  show 
Iceberg  explains  that  he  “has  pigs 
in  A,  cows  in  B  flat,  wind  in  E  flat, 
and  rain  in  E.  As  well  as  dogs  and 
cats  and  women  singing.  He  can 
make  it  sound  like  it  is  raining  cats 
and  dogs  with  a  simple  F  chord. 

Violin,  brass  and  woodwind 
sounds  also  come  within  the 
scope  of  the  Iceberg  Machine.  In 
essence,  he  has  the  potential  for 
sounds  from  anywhere  in  the  uni¬ 
verse,  literally  at  his  fingertips. 

The  Iceberg  Machine,  Michael 
claims,  is  the  result  of  compulsive 
buying.  Prior  to  a  five  year  stint 


with  Disney  at  tomorrowland, 
Michael  sold  pianos  and  organs. 
He  became  acquainted  with,  and 
eventually  fascinated  by,  the  po¬ 
tential  ot  electronic  sound  and 
went,  as  he  explains,  to  big  music 
stores  to  "buy,  buy,  buy."  Even¬ 
tually  he  put  all  the  machines  and 
synthesizers  together  to  form  the 
Iceberg  Machine. 

Iceberg,  the  imagemaker  and 
entertainer,  took  us  into  the  past 
with  a  rendition  from  "Fiddler  on 
the  Roof”  and  elevated  us  to  the 
present  and  beyond  through  his 
“Stairway  to  Heaven"  selection 
and  a  Moody  Blues’  "Knights  in 
White  Satin”  tune.  He  brought  us 
back  down  to  earth  with  his 
original  composition  of  a  “Little 
Piggy  Ho-down.” 

Michael  Iceberg  and  The  Ice¬ 
berg  Machine  will  open  the 
World’s  Fair  in  Knoxville,  Tenn.  in 
May  He  will  also  be  appearing  on  a 
Disney  special  called  Computers 
are  People,  Too  on  May  23.  Iceberg 
also  scored  a  movie  for  Disney 
that  is  due  out  in  the  fall  called  It's 
Happening  which  is  about  Ebcott, 
a  permanent  world’s  fair  set  in  Fu¬ 
tureworld  at  Disneywortd. 


Typing/On  Call.  IBM  correctible 
typewriter.  Manuscript,  thesis, 
technical.  Personalized  from  let¬ 
ters.  Efficient.  836-8303. 


eiler 


CALUMET  NATIONAL  BANK 


ATTENTION •  Students  &  Faculty 

Calumet  National  Bank  24  HourTeller 
is  located  at  PUC 
Student  Faculty  Library  Building 

(in  the  vending  area) 
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organizations 


(l-r)  Ralph  Bennett,  Ken  Klawltter,  Kent  Blankenship,  George  Kopanakis, 
Jeff  Savin,  Dennis  Korchek. 

Construction  Organization 


Greetings  from  the  Brothers  of  Phi 
Sigma  Kappa, 

We  would  just  like  to  inform  you 
of  some  of  our  upcoming  events. 
We  are  sponsoring  an  afternoon 
Road  Rally  on  May  8.  Each  com¬ 
petitor  will  have  a  chance  to  get 
their  “Rod”  out  of  the  garage  and 
prove  their  abilities.  An  award  will 
be  given  for  the  first,  second  and 
third  place  winners.  Later  that  eve¬ 
ning  (May  8)  an  End-of-the-Semes- 
ter  Party  will  take  place  at  the 
Wicker  Park  Pavillion.  ALL  are  in¬ 
vited! 

Furthermore,  as  most  of  you 
know,  Phi  Sigma  Kappa  has  the 
only  fraternity  house  at  Purdue 
Calumet.  If  there  are  any  ques¬ 
tions  about  our  events,  feel  free  to 
stop  by  and  talk  with  us. 

Theta  Phi  Alpha  has  expanded 
this  semester  to  allow  for  three 
new  pledges:  Annie  Cobb,  Tracey 
Rotenberg,  and  Carol  Zaremba. 
We  are  also  planning  a  Little 
Brother  induction  at  the  end  of 
March. 

As  our  philanthropy  project  we 
have  been  spending  one  night  a 
month  at  Fountain  View  Nursing 
Home  in  Hobart  playing  Bingo 
with  the  residents. 

But  Theta  Phi  Alpha  knows  how 
to  have  a  good  time,  too.  Our 
Spring  Fling  party  at  the  V.F.W. 
Hall  had  over  400  people  rocking 
at  it.  A  similar  party  is  planned  be¬ 
fore  the  end  of  the  semester,  with 
details  to  follow. 


EDITORIAL 


What  is  the  construction  organi¬ 
zation?  You  might  ask  yourself 
this  question  and  never  get  an  an¬ 
swer,  unless  you  become  Involved 
with  us.  Well,  how  can  I  get  in¬ 
volved,  is  your  next  question. 

To  join  up  with  us,  all  you  have 
to  do  is  1)  come  to  the  meetings, 
2)  give  us  some  input,  3)  help  us 
wash  a  few  cars,  4)  join  a  commit¬ 
tee,  and  5)  just  help  us  help  you 
get  the  most  out  of  this  organiza¬ 
tion. 

It  takes  people  helping  people 
to  break  into  the  business  world. 
We  want  to  provide  this  service  for 
you  as  a  member.  Let's  just  say 
that  this  is  a  building  block  in  the 
foundation  of  your  future.  We 
need  members  like  yourself  to 
help  us  build  this  foundation. 

As  a  member,  you  can  help  gov¬ 
ern  activities  and  events  that  take 
place  in  the  Construction  Organi- 


dances  and  picnics  are  just  a  few 
of  our  social  activities.  How  about 
it?  Come  by  and  meet  the  officers: 
Kent  Blankenship,  president; 
George  Kopanakis,  vice  president; 
Jeff  Savins,  secretary;  and  Ken 
Klawitter,  treasurer. 

Our  faculty  advisors  don’t  bite 
either!  Ralph  Bennett  and  Dennis 
Korchek  will  be  more  than  happy 
to  tell  you  of  the  activities  and 
benefits  of  this  organization. 

Come  on!  If  you  want  to  get 
closer  to  the  construction  indus¬ 
try,  why  not  start  here?  We’ve  ac¬ 
quired  support  for  real  world  agen¬ 
cies  who  have  joined  us  in  our  ef¬ 
forts.  Guest  speakers  have  spoken 
on  job  opportunities  and  the  out¬ 
look  of  the  industry  itself. 

This  organization  is  open  to  all 
PUC  students  and  this  means  you. 
Become  a  member  and  see  for 
yourself  what  hard  work  and  deter- 


|  The  Chronicle  had 
planned  on  publishing  a 
special  four-page  issue  on 
April  1,  dedicated  to  cam¬ 
pus  organizations.  We  soli¬ 
cited  press  releases  from 
the  organizations  in  our 
March  4  issue,  in  letters  cir¬ 
culated  to  each  club,  and  in 
flyers  hung  all  over  cam¬ 
pus.  For  all  our  efforts,  not 
to  mention  offering  free  ad¬ 
vertisement  with  the 
Chronicle  footing  the  bill 
for  the  entire  issue,  only  a 
handful  of  organizations 
bothered  to  submit  infor¬ 
mation. 

As  a  consequence,  we 
have  published  the  few 
press  releases  we  were 
given  this  issue. 

We  wish  to  thank  those 
organizations  that  sub¬ 
mitted  material.  But  to 


those  organizations  that 
failed  to  submit  releases  or 
refused,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Student  Programming 
Board,  we  want  to  know 
why? 

Why  not  take  advantage 
of  the  opportunity  to  adver¬ 
tise  free  of  charge?  Why 
not  take  the  opportunity  to 
inform  students  of  your 
goals,  purpose,  and  future 
plans?  Why  not  try  to  open 
up  the  lines  of  communica¬ 
tion  the  Chronicle  tries  so 
hard  to  make  available? 

Well,  the  chance  was 
missed  and  the  offer  is  no 
longer  open.  But,  who  suf¬ 
fers  most?  Not  the  news¬ 
paper.  We  have  worked  out 
our  end  of  the  deal.  No,  not 
us.  The  organizations  suf¬ 
fer  most  along  with  the 
uninformed  student. 


S.G.A. 

The  Student  Government  Asso¬ 
ciation  (SGA)  is  the  students' 
voice  to  the  administration.  Our 
purpose  is  to  promote  and  defend 
the  students’  general  welfare  by 
methods  including,  but  not  limited 
to,  participating  in  University  gov¬ 
erning,  advisory,  and  administra¬ 
tive  committees  and  boards.  By 
participating  in  these  committees, 
students  have  input  regarding  Uni¬ 
versity  policies  and  procedures. 
These  committees  advise  on  stu¬ 
dent  concerns  such  as  food  arid 
vending  services,  bookstore  poli¬ 
cies,  Student  Service  Fee  alloca¬ 
tion,  and  parking  policies.  There 
are  22  different  committees.  An 
example  of  work  produced  by 
these  committees  is  the  Student 
Bill  of  Rights. 

In  the  past,  we  have  opened  ave¬ 
nues  for  students  to  be  heard  by 
the  administration.  We  have  also 
attempted  tp  keep  the  students 
informed  of  the  policies  and 
events  affecting  student  life  at 
PUC. 

One  of  our  main  goals  for  next 
year  is  to  get  more  information  to 
the  students,  and  to  open  even 
more  avenues  for  their  opinions  to 
be  heard.  Two  avenues  we  have 
tested  and  are  going  to  expand  are 
the  Student  Opinion  Poll  and  the 
“Meet  the  Deans”  sessions. 

Other  plans  for  next  year  in¬ 
clude  the  Purdue  Calumet  Savings 
Card,  Free  Legal  Service,  and  a 
Teacher  Evaluation  Book.  These 
services,  offered  by  SGA,  should 
help  the  student  get  more  for  his 
money  while  attending  PUC. 

SGA  has  opened  several  ave¬ 
nues  for  the  students  to  have  in¬ 
put;  now  we  need  more  students 
to  work  with  us  to  provide  that  in¬ 
put. 

S.A.M. 

The  Society  for  the  Advance¬ 
ment  of  Management  (S.A.M.) 
helps  students  gain  more  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  management  field 
through  various  speakers,  sem¬ 
inars,  trips,  etc. 

S.A.M.  meets  every  other  Mon¬ 
day  at  12:30  p.m.  in  G4.  S.A.M. 's 
officers  for  this  semester  are 
Anne  Pogorzelski,  president; 
Diana  Govert,  vice-president;  and 
Grace  Penwell,  secretary. 

This  semester,  the  main  activi¬ 
ties  still  to  come  are  the  Women  in 
Management  Seminar  on  April  8, 
Interviewing  Seminar  on  April  14- 
15,  and  Adam  Benjamin  on  the 
"Revitalization  of  Northwest  Indi¬ 
ana,"  tentatively  set  for  April  14. 
Everyone  is  welcome  to  join  us  for 
these  activities,  as  well  as  our 
meetings.  The  next  meeting  is 
March  29  at  12:30  p.m.  in  G4. 

We  would  like  to  congratulate 
and  thank  the  members  who 
worked  on  the  homecoming  ban¬ 
ner  which  placed  third. 

S.W.E.  Student  Chapter 
(Society  of  Women  Engineers) 

Our  society  encourages  women 
to  participate  in  a  male  dominated 
field-  As  the  S.W.E.  student  pur¬ 
sues  her  engineering  degree,  she 
learns  responsibility  and  becomes 
aware  of  future  opportunities 
upon  graduation.  Various  topics  of 
female  concern  such  as  handling 
relationships  with  men  and  the 
combination  of  home  life  and  ca¬ 
reer  are  discussed.  Involvement  in 
professional  and  social  activities 
for  example,  a  sponsored  plant 
trip  to  Delco  Electronics  Division 
In  Kokomo,  Indiana  and  the  annual 
volleyball  tournament  are  pro¬ 
moted. 

Contact  Denise  Metz  if  in¬ 
terested. 


zation.  Intramurals,  parties,  mination  can  do  for  you. 


o 
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COUNTRY  WESTERN— DISCO 


MON.— SAT.  3-9 
COCKTAIL  TIME 


Beer  50c 
mixed  drinks  $1 

MON.— WATERMELON  NIGHT 


TUES.—KOMO  NIGHT 


WED.— LADIES' NIGHT 


50c  shot 
$1  rocks 

50c  shot 
$1  rocks 


50c  beer 
$1  mixed  drinks 

THURS.  Buy  pitcher  and  get 

boot  mug  free 
FRI.—SAT.  Party  time 

LOOK  FOR  RE-OPENING 
OF 

DUNK  TANK 

LOCATAED  IN  BRIAR  EAST 
SHOPPING  CENTER 


CALL  FOR  PUC 

Purdue  University  Calumet’s  first  fund¬ 
raising  phonathon  is  scheduled  to  take 
place  next  fail. 

Interested  in  helping  out? 

Several  chairperson  positions  available. 

Organizational  meeting: 

April  21  at  12:30  p.m.  in  Room  C-321 

Call  Richard  Meisterling,  Director  of  Development, 

at  ext  370  for  more  information. 
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Now  accepting  applications 
for  next  semester 


Purdue 


Chronicle' 


March  18, 


Newsom  cites  contr] 

by  Cindy  Fari 


Purdue  Chronicle  April  8, 1982 


Meet  Campus 
Police 


While  walking  to  class  you  may  have  observed  that  student 
wearing  the  white  shirt  and  tie  with  the  shoulder  patch  bearing  the 
insignia  “Purdue  University  Student  Patrol.”  Student  Patrol  Offi¬ 
cers  are  recruited  from  the  student  body.  Business  majors,  engi¬ 
neers  and  nurses  have  filled  the  ranks  of  the  Student  Patrol.  A  ca¬ 
reer  interest  in  law  enforcement  is  not  required,  however,  numer¬ 
ous  student  patrol  officers  have  gone  on  to  become  police  offi¬ 
cers. 

Student  Patrol  Officers  assist  with  the  daily  operation  of  the 
campus  potice  and  safety  program.  In  addition  to  enforcing  park¬ 
ing  regulations  student  officers  assist  the  police  officers  with 
traffic  and  crowd  control,  emergency  first  aid  response  and  as¬ 
sume  office  duties  as  clerks  and  dispatchers.  Student  officers 
earn  while  they  learn.  In  addition  to  being  paid  for  their  services 
they  learn  valuable  skills  which  will  help  them  in  their  future  ca¬ 
reers. 

The  Student  Patrol  Officer  is  highly  visible  on  campus.  Their  ap¬ 
pearance  in  the  parking  areas  provides  for  uniform  traffic  enforce¬ 
ment  and  acts  as  a  deterrent  to  crime.  Extra  eyes  and  ears  help  to 
keep  track  of  those  who  choose  to  prey  upon  the  campus  commu¬ 
nity. .  


Baptist  Student  Union 

Campus  Christian  Fellow¬ 
ship  has  changed  its  name  to 
the  Baptist  Student  Union  and 
is  stronger  than  ever.  The  name 
change  will  clarify  the  group  is 
sponsored  by  the  Southern 
Baptist  Convention,  and  the 
only  Christian  fellowship  on 
campus  will  remain  interde¬ 
nominational.  The  organization 
is  dedicated  to  promoting 
Christian  growth  and  fellow¬ 
ship. 

Weekly  Bible  Studies  are 
held  on  Mondays  in  room  C-317 
from  12:30  -  1:45.  The  B.S.U. 
also  assists  local  churches  in 
.  banquet  programs,  special 


services,  and  Wednesday  night 
prayer  meetings.  Week-end  re¬ 
treats  are  held  in  Louisville  and 
at  Highland  Lakes,  a  500  acre 
camp  outside  of  Indianapolis. 
Each  August,  Purdue’s  B.S.U. 
travels  with  other  Indiana 
groups  to  the  national  conven¬ 
tion  in  Glorietta,  New  Mexico. 
Other  activities  include  pro¬ 
gressive  dinners,  hay  rides,  and 
concerts. 

The  office  is  located  on  the 
third  floor  of  the  library  build¬ 
ing,  room  344-A.  Visitors  are  al¬ 
ways  welcome  in  the  office  and 
at  any  of  the  group's  functions. 


The  primary  purpose  of  our 
branch  as  a  student  organization 
is  to  get  students  involved  in  the 
engineering  community.  By  plan¬ 
ning  tours  to  places  such  as  In¬ 
land  Steel  Company  and  Argonne 
National  Laboratory,  arranging 
Student  Night  Activities,  and  pro¬ 
viding  speakers  from  various  in¬ 
dustries  at  our  meetings,  students 
become  aware  of  the  many  oppor¬ 
tunities  available  to  engineers  in 
the  working  world.  At  meetings, 
students  are  encouraged  to  ask 
the  speakers  questions  and  par¬ 
ticipate  in  group  discussions.  Stu¬ 
dents  receive  first-hand  informa¬ 
tion  on  engineering  careers  and 
ask  about  the  transition  from  engi¬ 
neering  student  fo  professional 
engineer. 

Contact  Kevin  Rudolph  if  in¬ 
terested. 


r  Li itiiiti 
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American  Chemical  Society 

Our  group  has  existed  on 
this  campus  since  1961,  and 
engages  in  activities  that  pro¬ 
mote  the  members'  interest  in 
Chemistry  and  the  Chemical  In¬ 
dustries.  Each  year  there  are  in¬ 
vited  speakers,  field  trips  to 
nearby  laboratories,  and  social 
events.  Members  are  encour¬ 
aged  to  become  student  affili¬ 
ate  members  of  the  American 
Chemical  Society,  which  opens 
up  opportunities  such  as  dis¬ 
counts  on  technical  publica¬ 
tions,  and  access  to  placement 
services.  For  further  informa¬ 
tion,  contact  this  year’s  Presi¬ 
dent,  Mark  Fisher,  or  J.  R.  Phil¬ 
lips,  G-269,  Faculty  Advisor. 


organizations 


Los  Latinos 


Los  Latinos  is  an  organization 
started  in  1973  and  now  well 
known  at  PUC.  Some  of  the  events 
that  Los  Latinos  sponsored  this 
past  year  include: 
entering  a  float  in  the  Mexican  In¬ 
dependence  Day  Parade  in  East 
Chicago,  helping  organize  the 
Thanksgiving  Food  Drive  and  dis¬ 
tributing  the  food  to  needy  fami¬ 
lies. 

Los  Latinos  also  sponsored  a 
Halloween  party,  had  a  Christmas 
party  for  the  children  at  St.  Cather¬ 
ine’s  Hospital,  the  disco  party  for 
PUC's  first  Homecoming  and  the 
Latin  Culture  month  with  a  Salsa 
bar  and  “Lasting  Expressions’’ 
dance  group  from  Chicago. 

Los  Latinos  also  sponsored  a 
Mexican  Dance  group  “Fiesta 
Mexicana”  on  April  5th  as  part  of 
the  festival. 


RHI  Management  Club 

Are  you  interested  in  learning  more  about  the  many  exciting  op¬ 
portunities  in  the  hospitality  industry?  Did  you  realize  that  the  de¬ 
mand  for  qualified  personnel  in  this  field  far  exceeds  the  supply? 
The  National  Restaurant  Association  predicts  a  need  for  25.000 
new  management  personnel  this  year  to  keep  pace  with  the  indus¬ 
try's  demands. 

The  newly  formed  Hotel,  Restaurant  and  Institutional  Manage¬ 
ment  Club  is  open  to  all/any  student(s)  interested  in  learning  more 
about  this  dynamic  industry.  A  major  goal  of  the  club  is  to  bring 
students  and  industry  together.  To  accomplish  this,  we  will  have 
guest  speakers  from  major  hospitality  corporations  such  as  Hil¬ 
ton,  Hyatt.  Holiday  Inn  and  SAGA  Foods.  Club  plans  for  this 
semester  also  include  attending  the  Indiana  Restaurant  Show  in 
Indianapolis  on  April  6,  and  participating  in  the  National  Restau¬ 
rant  Association's  Hotel-Motel  Show  in  Chicago.  May  22-26 

The  club  meets  on  alternating  Tuesdays  at  5  p.m.  in  G-217.  For 
further  information,  please  contact  Michael  J.  Flannery.  Coordi¬ 
nator  and  Assistant  Professor  of  Food  Service  and  Lodging,  at 
Ext.  340. 


Reporters  •  Photographers  •  Adv&rti&ins  Sates  Peap/e 


JOIN  THE  PEOPLE  BEHIND  THE  PAGES! 


The  SAGA  corporation  has  ac¬ 
cepted  Purdue  University  Calu- 
met’sJ^^^^a  to  renew  its  food 

for 

ye; 
piri 
age 

Chancel 
any  majoi 
contract 

The 
contri 
of  a  Ci 
as  an 
contract  is" 
main.  As  of 
been  unable  to 
cess  to  the  contract. 

Newsom  holds  to  his' 
statement  that  the  univer 
doesn’t  feel  the  contract  should 
be  available  for  public  scrutiny.  It 
feels  open  access  to  the  contract 
might  be  detrimental  to  SAGA  (f 
PUC  aver  elected  to  *n„ 


campus  any  and  aii 
and  beverages  inciue 
ments. 

SAGA  prices  must 
tive  and  are  subject  to 
£he  administration  ,and  $] 
Vending  Ser1 
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is  mutually  ag| 
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Newsom  said 
|«ent  is  the  singl| 
ays  he  feels  this  iS^Mkialiy  irii- 
■portant  to  a  good!  ,  ation  and 
that  it  Is  unusual  '(EflHi  large  cor¬ 
poration  like  SAOKvaHow  this. 
Usually  they  have  cpTirnanaqer  for 


|ot  possible  to  accurately 
the  exact  amount  of 
FPUC  gets  from  the  SAGA 

I.  But  from  figures  previous- 
Jnpiied,  it  is  possible  to  ac- 
.a  rough  figure  Matthews 
Ithe  average  price  of  trans¬ 
its  about  $1.10  with  approxi- 

I I, 800  transactions  per  day. 
Jcciudes  the  higher  amount 
t  during  the  peak  lunch  peri- 

|  Matthews  also  stated  the 
frate  of  return  does  not  ex- 
!  10  percent  of  SAGA’S  gross. 

I'ese/  figures  multiplied  by 
er  of  semesters  and  the 
s  in  the  semesters  lend  them- 
to  figures  of  roughly 
1 000  annually  for  the  manual 
ation.  Matthews  previously 
|itantiated  a  figure  of  approxi- 
r  ely  $500,000  total  gross  sales. 
•it  leaves  approximately 
0.000  for  catering  and  vending 


PUC’s  past  sports  remembered 


Golf  team  tees  up 


by  Nancy  Ziel 

The  month  of  March  signifies 
the  coming  of  spring,  and  with  the 
arrival  of  spring  comes  nostalgia. 

Perhaps  you  can  remember  your 
senior  prom  or  your  high  school 
graduation.  If  you  had  ever  played 
sports,  perhaps  you  can  remem¬ 
ber  how  your  last  second  shot 
helped  your  basketball  team  win 
the  game. 

It  is  this  yearning  for  nostalgia, 
with  an  emphasis  on  sports,  that 
sparked  the  Chronicle's  interest  in 
the  history  of  Purdue  University 
Calumet’s  sports  teams.  For  infor¬ 
mation  on  those  first  teams,  the 
Chronicle  interviewed  Coach  Bob 


Hayes  who  has  been  with  PUC 
since  it  opened  its  doors  in  1952. 

Before  we  discuss  the  early 
sports  at  PUC,  let's  recall  what 
PUC  looked  like  in  its  infancy.  In 
1952,  PUC  was  only  a  two  year  ex¬ 
tension.  That  is,  students  attend¬ 
ed  for  two  years,  then  went  to  an¬ 
other  school  to  attain  their  de¬ 
grees.  Purdue’s  enrollment,  during 
the  first  years  was  approximately 
800  students. 

The  PUC  campus,  as  we  know  it 
today,  is  quite  different  from  the 
way  it  appeared  during  its  first 
year.  During  Purdue's  early  years, 
the  Classroom-Office  building  and 
the  Library  building  did  not  even 


exist.  In  1952,  PUC  consisted  only 
in  the  Gyte  building. 

Moving  into  the  early  sports 
scene.  PUC  had  two  major  sports- 
baseball  and  basketball,  along 
with  intramurals.  Since  Purdue  did 
not  have  its  own  gym,  both  teams 
had  to  practice  outside.  Practices 
were  held  in  the  then  open  field 
where  the  Classroom-Office  build¬ 
ing  now  stands. 

Both  teams  practiced  behind  a 
green  shed  which  was  owned  by 
the  Park  Department.  The  baseball 
team  practiced  on  a  baseball  dia¬ 
mond  located  in  this  open  field, 
and  the  basketball  team  practiced 
on  an  asphalt  court  with  wobbly 


Gordon  H.  Rosenau,  associate 
professor  of  physical  education 
and  golf  coach,  has  slated  six 
tournaments  for  the  Lakers  varsity 
golf  team  this  semester-all  on  the 
road. 

The  Ball  State  competition  on 
April  5  will  be  followed  April  12 
with  the  Franklin  College  Invita¬ 
tional  and  April  13  with  the  Man¬ 
chester  College  Invitational. 

The  linksmen  then  travel  to 
Angola  for  the  Tri-State  University 
Tourney,  which  is  a  two-day  event, 
scheduled  April  23  and  24.  The1 
Bethel  College  Invitational  is  on 
the  roster  for  April  28.  after  which 
the  Lakers  may  compete  in  the 
NAIA  District  21  Tourney  May  7 
and  8.  The  first  place  team  and  in- 
dividual  player  in  the  District  will 


backboards  and  weak  rims.  Coach 
Hayes  said,  “Those  old  baskets  re¬ 
minded  me  of  when  basketball 
was  being  invented;  the  inventers 
shot  through  actual  bushel  bas¬ 
kets.” 

When  the  weather  got  too  bad 
to  practice  outside,  the  teams 
warmed  up  at  Edison  Junior  High 
School.  Purdue’s  competition  con¬ 
sisted  mostly  of  other  junior  col¬ 
leges,  and  freshman  teams  from 
bigger  universities. 

In  1956,  the  Armory  was  built 
and  the  PUC  teams  moved  prac¬ 
tice  and  home  games  from  Edison 
to  the  Armory.  Many  times  before 
PUC  could  begin  its  practices  or 


advance  to  the  national  tourna¬ 
ment. 

Rosenau  said  this  year's  team 
has  a  combination  of  experience 
and  youth.  Returning  from  last 
year’s  team  is  Brian  Halmaghi,  of 
Gary,  who  was  named  to  the  1981 
NAIA  District  21  Squad.  Another 
returnee  is  Lou  Vauter  of  Ham¬ 
mond,  who  was  a  standout  player 
on  the  Morton  High  School  golf 
team. 


play  its  games,  Armory  personnel 
had  to  move  their  trucks  so  PUC 
would  havp  room  to  play. 

Coach  Hayes  felt  that  fellow 
students  supported  their  teams 
well.  He  estimated  that  approxi¬ 
mately  100  students  attended 
each  game,  a  respectable  follow¬ 
ing  since  the  Armory  only  seated 
around  200. 


Sports  in  1952  and  1982  are  still 
pretty  much  the  same,  according 
to  Coach  Hayes.  However,  one 
major  difference  that  Coach 
Hayes  pointed  out  involves  schol¬ 
arships.  In  PUC’s  early  years,  no 
scholarships  were  given  out. 


Other  promising  candidates  in¬ 
clude  freshmen  Tom  Granack  and 
Richard  Diehl,  both  of  Munster, 
and  Joe  Leslie  of  Highland. 

The  Lakers  will  hold  their  prac¬ 
tice  sessions  at  either  Wicker  Park 
in  Highland  or  Lake  Hills  Golf 
Course  in  St.  John. 


Purdue  Calumet’s  1982  Golf  Team:  front:  Coach  Gordon  Rosenau;  I  to  r:  Chris  Lawes,  Lou  Vauter,  David  De 
Mars,  Ken  Ochi,  Brian  Halmaghi,  Rick  Diehl,  and  Tom  Granack.  Not  pictured:  Michael  Augustyn. 

(Photo  by  Bob  Hollingsworth) 


Jump  to  health 


by  Rick  Riddering 
Cinderella,  dressed  in  yellow. 

Ran  upstairs  to  kiss  her  fellow. 

By  mistake,  she  kissed  a  snake. 
How  many  doctors  did  it  take? 

1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7, 8... 

American  Folk  rhyme, 
nineteenth  century 

If  you  think  jumping  rope  is 
kid’s  stuff,  think  again.  There's  no 
doubt  that  it's  fun.  more  like  play¬ 
ing  than  serious  exercising,  but 
it’s  also  the  fastest  and  easiest 
way  to  good  heahh_jand  a  great 
body.  There  is  nothing  you  can 
.  spend  less  time  on  and  get  more 
results  from,  whether  you  want  to 
reduce  bulges,  tone  up  muscles, 
or  increase  your  overall  stamina. 

Somewhere  along  the  line,  exer¬ 
cise  got  the  bad  name  masochism. 
You  know,  the  old  “it  only  does 
you  good  when  it  hurts”  idea?  No 
wonder  people  put  off  beginning 

F  exercise  programs.  They've  been 
led  to  believe  that  to  get  fit.  they 
must  suffer. 

Second,  there  are  the  boring 
exercises.  You  know  the  kind,  sit- 
ups  and  knee  bends,  for  example. 
These  were  taught  in  grade  school 
gym  classes  by  physical  educa¬ 
tion  teachers  who  were  always  a 
little  faster  than  you  and  always 
smiling  as  if  those  calisthenics 
felt  good  and  were  fun. 

Next,  there  are  boring  exercises 
that  require  equipment.  There  are 

I  weights  you  push  and  weigTits 
that  push  you.  There  are  wires  and 
springs,  and  boards  and  bars.  You 
name  it.  and  it  has  probably  been 
Invented.  Two  disadvantages 
though:  they  are  expensive  and 
they  will  not  fit  in  a  purse  or  coat 
pocket.   •  „ 


Well,  how  about  sports?  Tennis, 
ior  example,  is  a  great  all-around 
exercise.  One  of  the  few  sports 
that  rank  high  as  such.  Relying  on 
a  partner  for  fitness,  however,  just 
doesn’t  work.  Also,  another  disad¬ 
vantage  a  partner  poses  is  that 
you  only  progress  at  the  rate  your 
partner  does.  If  the  two  of  you  are 
not  evenly  matched,  one  of  you 
gets  less  out  of  the  activity. 

One  cure  for  all  these  disadvan¬ 
tages  is  jumping  rope.  Here's  why: 

1.  It's  efficient  and  effective¬ 
jumping  rope  is  the  best  all-a¬ 
round  exercise  you  can  find.  There 
is  nothing  you  can  spend  less  time 
on  that  gives  you  more  results. 
And  you  don’t  have  to  go  any¬ 
where.  Not  bad,  huh? 

2.  It's  inexpensive-AII  you  need  Is 
a  rope,  because  it’s  a  portable 
gym. 

3.  It’s  convenient-You  don't  need 
a  lot  of  space  or  equipment  to 
jump  rope.  You  don’t  have  to  worry 
about  bad  weather,  and  you  can  do 
it  anytime  and  anywhere. 

4.  It’s  not  boring-You  can  jump  to 
music  or  jump  while  watching  tele¬ 
vision. 

5.  It’s  practical-jumping  rope  is  a 
simple,  quick  way  to  condition 
many  body  parts  simultaneously. 
A  jump  rope  fits  in  a  desk  drawer 
much  more  easily  than  a  set  of 
weights,  too. 

So  if  you  want  to  be  good  to 
your  heart,  lungs,  and  circulation 
system,  as  well  as  your  figure, 
stop  sitting  around  and  start  jump¬ 
ing.  Jumping  rope  for  15  minutes  a 
day  is  the  perfect  way  to  get  fit. 

It’s  never  too  late  to  start  get¬ 
ting  into  shape.  Getting  into 
shape-it’s  the  perfect  time.  Jump¬ 
ing  rope-iLs  the  perfect  exercise! 


Trip 

planned 

The  Purdue  Ski  Club,  a  student 
organization  at  Purdue  University 
Calumet,  is  undertaking  a  tour  of 
the  1982  World’s  Fair  at  Knoxville, 
Tenn.,  and  other  points  of  interest. 

The  trip  is  scheduled  from  May 
29  to  June  2  and  will  include  visita¬ 
tions  to  historical  locations  in 
Lexington,  Ky.,  and  Gatlinburg, 
Tenn.,  as  well  as  the  Knoxville  ex¬ 
hibition.  Participants  will  travel  on 
a  chartered  bus. 

The  public  is  invited  to  partici¬ 
pate  along  with  students  and  fac¬ 
ulty  and  staff  members,  according 
to  the  club  president,  Willie 
Vaughn,  a  Gary  freshman  majoring 
in  management. 

Total  costs  will  range  from  $354 
to  $390,  depending  on  room  occu¬ 
pancy,  and  April  9  is  the  deadline 
for  reservations. 

For  further  details,  contact 
Vaughn  at  944-8090,  or  the  club 
vice  president,  Hyrmon  Carter,  at 
944-1179.  Informational  brochures 
are  also  available  at  the  Student 
Activities  Office  on  the  third  floor 
of  the  Student-Faculty  Library 
Center. 

Soccer 

call-out 

Assistant  soccer  coach  Jim 
Greene  announced  a  soccer  team 
call-out  meeting  for  Thursday, 
April  8,  at  6:30  p.m.  in  room  129  of 
the  PER  building.  Anyone  interest¬ 
ed  in  trying  out  for  the  team 
should  be  present. 

The  1981  soccer  squad  finished 
with  an  8-7  record  and  a  berth  in 
the  NAIA  state  playoffs. 


Blackmon 


(Photo  by  Wayne  Orr) 


Ed  Blackmon,  standout  forward 
on  Purdue  University  Calumet's 
basketball  team,  continues  to  re¬ 
ceive  special  recognition  for  his 
athletic  talents. 

was  awarded  Honorable 
Mention  on  the  1981-82  NAIA 
Men's  Basketball  All-America 
Teams.  The  national  recognition 
came  in  the  wake  of  another  honor 
given  Blackmon  earlier  this 
month,  when  he  was  named  to  the 
NAIA  District  21  All-Star  squad. 

Blackmon,  a  6-4  junior  forward 
from  Gary  Mann,  led  the  Lakers  in 
scoring  with  a  19.7  points-per- 
game  average  and  a  .576  field  goal 
percentage. 

“We  are  pleased  that  Ed's  play 
has  attracted  more  honors,”  said 
Coach  Larry  L.  Liddle.  "He  was  our 
most  consistent  player  during  the 
season." 

The  Lakers  compiled  an  18-8 
record  in  their  first  season,  and  in¬ 
dications  are  that  all  team  mem¬ 
bers  will  return  for  the  1982-83 
basketball  season. _ _ 
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